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EXTRACTS 

From, Zinzendorfs Diary of his second, and in part of kin third 
journey among the Indians, the former to Shekomeko, and the other 
among the Shawanese, on the Susquehanna. 

Translated from a German MS., in the Bethlehem Archives. 

By Eugene Schaeffer. 

Shamokin, on the Banks op the Susquehanna, \ 
(the present Sunbuby) September 29th, 1742. j 

BeijOV^ed Followers of -the Lamb: 

I purpose giving yon an account of my second, and, so far as is 
possible, of my third journey among the Indians. I do not com- 
mit anything to writing, and have in truth no gift for narrating-; 
and I have, therefore, not kept my Bethlehem 'brethren informed 
in regard to my -travels. You must, in fact, attribute it entirely to 
our Sabbath rest, and our comfortable quarters here, that I express 
my thoughts at present. 

As I -am very imperfect in this matter, and withal very forgetful, 
and as the want of a secretary etill exists, and is particularly 
apparent in the feet that some tilings are entirely omitted, while 
others are mentioned twice, I will leave it in the hands of my dear 
brethren Spangeiiberg and Hermann -to select the best from this 
diary. 

We began our journey on the 10th -of August; the mam party 
consisting -of my dear brother Anton,* Beriigna,t and myself. On 
the 11th, we crossed the Blue Mountains, with much labor for the 
horses, and continued on oar way toward Sopus.J 

* Anthony •Seifferth.'the'first Moravian Pastor ordained in America, having hecr. 
.-appointed to take charge of the church in Georgia, organized in 1736. 

t Zinzendorf's daughter, the Countess Bcnigna, afterward married to Baron John 
ide Watteville. 
. $. Sqpus, .or iiaopus, nets the present Kingston, in Ulster County, N. Y. 
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In theevening we arrived on the shores of the Delaware, and 
were received into the house of a rich and influential man named 
Poure, under whose roof we s^pent several days- 

On the 13th we proceeded on our journey, and that night reached 
the house which stands in the midst of the great wilderness of the 
Minnisinks.* Early next morning, we made our way on horse- 
back through the rest of the forest, and came to Menbacos and 
Marmol, where we, with some trouble, succeeded in getting a lodg- 
ing-place. The many examinations we had to undergo were very 
grevious, especially since they were conducted with evil intent. 

On the 14th, we came through Hurley to Sopus,. and, having. 
set out again about noon, we crossed the North River toward even- 
ing. By noon of next day we were at the house of Brother Jacob- 
Maul, and then kept on our way through a fearful wilderness full 
of morasses, till 1 o'clock that night. 

On the 16th, we reached our dearly beloved Shekomeke, where 
Brother Rauch lodged me in his hut for the night. At an early 
hour, however, on the following day, we moved into a palace of 
bark which stood ready for us. This was the prettiest little house 
in which I have ever lived. A table was immediately prepared,, 
and I sat on the ground and had every convenience. 

Here we spent eight days, which were not without trials front 
within ; from without we had rain ; from the side of the Indians,, 
however, a fair sky, and every day new cause for rejoicing. 

These savages are of the Mohican nation, an inferior caste, so to 
speak ; the Maquines (Mohawks) living about them are, on the 
contrary, the most important, although, at the same time,, the most 
idle of the Six Nations. 

The Mohicans are a rich, but drunken, god-forsaken, tyrannical 
and quarrelsome people, and Brother Ranch, at 'first, stood m 
danger of his life among them ; but after he had succeeded in gain- 
ing over the most notorious brawler and drunkard,, the good work 
at once progressed. 

We found this same man, who is now called John,. a great teacher 
among them ; and the three brethren, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,, 
whom we baptized at Oley, we were enabled to appoint, the one an. 
elder, the other a sexton, and the third an exhorter. These four 

* Flats east of the Delaware Water Gap, formerly the seat of Delaware Indians.. 
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Indians, incomparable in spirit and disposition, are true men of 
God among the tribe, and constitute a conference whose meetings 
■we have often attended with astonishment. O how deeply ashamed 
•we feel before these brethren, who must help themselves in the 
Saviour's work with a language which is hardly better than a goose- 
cackle, while we, possessed of a language like that of the gods, can 
scarce express our hearts' emotions ! 

Every day had its peculiar blessing, and we spent our time in 
visiting, putting in order the various matters of the congregation, 
and caring for the spiritual welfare of the brethren. In this man- 
ner eight days passed by. 

After having publicly taken an affectionate leave, we set out on 
our return, in the feeling of a reciprocated love, and we will prob- 
ably not soon be lost from their memories. 

On the 25th, we again crossed the North River ; and because 
Sopus is the Sodom of the Government of New York, we passed 
through it by night, in order not to be obliged to spend the Sunday 
-there. 

After much trouble we were received at a house beyond Hurley, 
•and, although I spent the whole day in the forest, I could hot 
•escape the evil which had been determined against me. On the 
same evening, an officer came to. my room and found me and 
Ben igna writing hymns. In the name of the kin$, he solemnly 
forbade us, and left in a stormy passion. Next morning, about 
five o'clock, as soon as we had arisen, he sent a constable who 
arrested me, Benigna and Anton, and brought us to Hurley. We 
were accused, and, without a hearing, convicted of Sabbath-break- 
ing ; were fined eighteen shillings and then dismissed with much 
bitterness, because no more serious charge could be brought against 
us. I think nothing would have pleased them better than to have 
sent us bound, as mockers of God and the king, to New York. 

On the 29th, we pushed our way through the great forest across 
the Blue Mountains, and came to Nazareth that night. 

On the 30th, we arrived at Bethlehem, where, oh the 15th of 
September, we baptized David and Joshua, our two Indian fellow- 
travellers on our third expedition. Conrad* determined to be our 



* Conrad Weisser, the Indian Agent and Interpreter of the Colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, a distinguished man in his day. 
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leader in the journey among the Shawenese ; but before giving any 
further account of it, I wish to speak of the plan of this journey, 

I do not feel disposed to go directly among the Six Nations and 
begin my labors in their regular villages ; but wish to bring them 
to reflection through their own people; and for this reason. 
Through the conduct of the French and English, the Indians have 
acquired, among other wickedness, a hatred for religious matters ; 
so that I apprehend when I preach among them, they will judge, 
from the similarity of our manner of speech, that we are the same 
sort of people. But I am in a manner situated like the Dutch in 
Japan, they are afraid of being European Christians, and I hesitate 
to be one. 

Iu my first conference with the Six Nations, I, therefore, re- 
quested to be regarded as standing on quite a different footing, and 
asked them to have patience with me if I did not at onee preach 
great sermons. I represented to them tlvat my method was entirely 
peculiar ; that I was intimately acquainted with the Great Spirit ; 
and I expressed the wish that they would allow us to live in their 
towns as friends, until we had learned to know one another better. 

And since, in the first place, I do not wish to appear to these 
nations as a religious Don Quixote, and, moreover, do not desire to 
mingle with them too freely, from reasons of* policy and personal 
safety, I ha^e chosen three places as centres of operation. The 
first is Shamokin, eighty miles from Tulpehocken,the residence of the 
kings of theOneidas and Delawares; the second is Ostonwacken,* 
forty miles from Shamokin, where Madame Montour, an Indian- 
ized French lady lives; and the third, Skehantowa,f one hundred 
miles from Ostonwacken, inhabited by the whole nation of the 
Shawanese intermingled with various other tribes. At these places 
I propose to stay a longer or shorter time, making such observations 
as I may be able ; so that the journey may last upward of fifty 
claj'S, if all goes fairly. 

The Six Nations and the Shawanese are alike in this respect, 
that they are admirable warriors after their kind ; the friends of 
friends, and of enemies the most implacable enemies; but they 



*An Indian town north of Shamokin, or Sunbury, on the west branch of the 
Susquehanna, 
f The plains near Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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also have very correct ideas of honor and honesty, as is proved by 
their customs and their dealings. 

But to proceed to our third expedition. 

Benigna could, this time, not accompany us on account of the 
difficulty of the journey, and we therefore took affectionate leave 
of her, as also of Anton and Bosina. 

For several hours of the night we travelled on in pitchy dark- 
ness, over hill and dale, in the thick woods between the long 
meadow and the Oley hills. I received a bruise on the cheek, 
leaving a scar; and a much severer one on the left eye, with, 
however, no serious consequences. 

During the night we reached the Oley boundary, and spent 
several days in that neighborhood. 

On our way to Tulpehocken, Peter Bohler resolved to accompany 
us ; and the Indian Joshua also suddenly came to the same deter- 
mination. 

On the 25th of September, we crossed a very high mountain, 
almost impassable on account of the sharp and precipitous rock^. 
These mountains having as yet no name, Conrad called them the 
Mountains of Thumstein.* At their foot we encamped for the 
night, and were contented and happy in our roomy tent. 

We now set out once more, and soon reached the lovely Susque- 
hanna, and keeping along its banks we, at length, came to the 
entrance of Shamokin. This is so rugged and steep a mountain 
that I have hardly seen its equal ; but we all got safely across. 
Anna,f went on before, for she is our greatest heroine. She wore 
a long riding habit, to the train of which I held fast ; Conrad held 
on to the skirt of my coat, and Bohler had hold of Conrad's. In 
this way we all felt more compassed, and gained additional security. 
Toward evening we arrived at Shomokin, where Conrad, to his 
great surprise, was most cordially received by Shikellimy, king of 
the Oneidas. The chief pressed my hand, numberless times, and 
at once began to inquire of Conrad what my mission was. 

Conrad repeated what he had told him on a former occasion ; 
namely, that I was a servant of the Living God, but not of the 
kind of which several had presented themselves to him ; that I 
labored quietly, and did not preach works, but grace and mercy. 



* In honor of Zinzendorf, one of whose titles was Lord of Thurnstein. 
t Anna Nitschmann. 
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Shikellimy was glad that such a messenger had come among his 
nation. To-day, 29th September, he came into my tent. I seated 
myself between him and Conrad, and requested an audience. I 
then explained to him the object of my visit, wherewith he ex- 
pressed himself much pleased, and promised to do his part in 
assisting me. 

Meanwhile, it pleased the Lord to try our faith. David, one of 
our Indians, frightened by the length of the journey, could not go 
any further. Our brother Joshua was taken sick, but kept in good 
spirits. I was dissatisfied with David because he was so fretful, 
and told him to turn back while there was yet time ; but he re- 
mained very low-spirited, and I found that all was in vain so long 
as I did not hit upon the precise cause of the evil. On the fourth 
morning, however, the moment I touched upon the proper point, 
the gloom was dispelled, and his cheerfulness and docility returned. 

In their intercourse with the Indians, the brethren should par- 
ticularly bear this in mind, that they must by no means trust to 
guessing, when they wish to give them the reason for something 
of which they themselves already know the reason. They must 
use patience and wisdom ; for chagrin, frivolity, shame, grief and 
meditation, have much the same appearance among these Indians. 
They have only one pleasant look, and that is when they behold 
the wounds of the Lamb ; otherwise they generally wear a dull 
and unhappy expression of countenance. Their heavy Indian corn 
generates thick blood, and clogs the spirit. In general, it is a 
great error, and perhaps even craftiness, when the Indians are 
represented among Europeans as a much happier race than our- 
selves. This is not by any means true. Their going naked, or 
covered only with blankets, passes with us for philosophy ; it is, 
however, nothing but beggarly poverty. A gipsy and an Indian 
differ in this respect, that an Indian does not steal ; but I think 
rather because he is afraid than because he is honest. An Indian 
most gladly accepts of shirts, horse-covers, or anything of that 
kind that may serve to clothe his poor body. 

They have an aversion to pantaloons and caps, because they are 
too close for them. The bareness of the head, however, exposes 
all weakly constitutions among them to violent and frequent head- 
aches ; and the exposure of the lower parts of the body causes 
fever and swellings, and a general condition of sickness. And, 
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although they do not change their mode of life, they are very much 
like ourselves : "video meliora etc." 

Whoever is born in these parts ordinarily lives a shorter time 
than the generality of men in other parts of the world. A woman 
of forty years is here considered aged. There are, indeed, some 
Indians who are old ; but they are so uncertain about their age, 
that a man who, in his own estimation, numbers probably near a 
hundred years, may, possibly, be about fifty in the judgment of 
some one else. Nevertheless he is so despised and forsaken, that 
one may well believe him to be as old as he thinks ; as for instance, 
Captain John's father, who, as I have been told, was left to die of 
hunger. 

The Iroquois are more prudent than other savages, and are 
governed by certain rules and ordinances. Among them the maxim 
prevails: "A tiger at home is a hare in the field, and a lion in the 
field is a lamb at home." Their whole life is. directly opposed to 
Christianity. It is spent in the chase and on the war-path ; and 
these warlike expeditions extend so far from their own country 
that they cannot be matters of necessity, but must be incited by 
nothing but old unsatisfied revenge. 

The Iroquois have a parliament of Sachems or Elders, at Onon- 
dago. What is in Europe called a king, is with them a tyrant, 
who carries the day in this parliament, because it is thought best 
not to let matters proceed from words to blows ; and if a proper 
idea of our king is not given them, and the title alone is used, they 
regard him in the same light. I hear nothing among them of a 
King or Kings of the Six Nations ; but of Sachems, Judges and 
Elders ; I notice, however, at the same time, that in their state 
speeches they call the king of England, Sachem, so that these terms 
may amount to about the same thing. 

The Pelawares have a heriditary prince, who is called King in 
Philadelphia ; and the Shawanese also call their chief King, but 
whether his office is hereditary or not, I do not know. 

Their polity is like that of the Romans, at the time of the Con- 
sulate, except that they make war upon the adjoining regions with- 
out conquering them. They, however, resemble the Israelites in 
these respects, that their revenge descends, from children to chil- 
dren's children, and that they erect pillars, or cast up mounds, 
over the graves of their heroes. 
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They are the most determined enemies of labor, and will sooner 
suffer the most pinching want than engage in work. If an Indian 
puts his hand to anything, he either is a child of God, or he has 
from association acquired the spirit of covetousness, the root of all 
evil, which, in this case, however, is not bent upon heaping up 
riches, but upon wearing fine clothes and drinking rum. 

Our beloved brethern at Shekomeko have taken to cultivating 
the ground, are properly clad, keep their huts clean, and by no 
means allow rum or any strong drink to be brought into their 
town, either for use or abuse. 

To-day being Sunday, we were anxious to pray the litany, but 
on account of the boisterous conduct of the Indians, we hardly 
knew how to proceed. I sent Conrad to the Sachem Shikellimy 
to inform him that we wished to speak with our God ; and he had 
hardly returned when the drums and music and voices of the 
Indians were silent, so that not a sound was to be heard. 

On the 30th of September, we set out upon our way. The 
Sachem showed us the ford across the Susquehanna, which is a 
most beautiful stream. It is much broader than the Delaware, 
and if it were not for the many smooth stones at the bottom, it 
would not be difficult to cross. 

The regions through which we passed are very fertile, although 
entirely uncultivated and overgrown. 

During the whole journey, I have not yet seen a snake, although 
the forest is said to be full of them, as also of bears and other wild 
animals. Especially along the Susquehanna are these reptiles said 
to abound most, lying in wait in the bushes, ready to spring at the 
throats of the passers by. 

We spent two nights on the road. During the last night the 
most of our horses strayed off, probably some ten miles. There 
was a heavy fall of rain, and, since we could not move forward, 
Conrad rode on with the rest of the horses to Ostonwacken, and, in 
a short time, returned with the son of old Madame De Montour; 
the horses meanwhile coming back from another direction. 

This man's face is like that of any other European; but all 
around it he had a broad ring of bear's grease and paint, after the 
Indian fashion. He wore a cinnamon colored coat of fine cloth, 
a black neck cloth, with silver spangles, a red damask vest, panta- 
loons, shoes, stockings and a hat ; and both his ears were orna- 
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mented with brass and other wire twisted together like the handles 
of a little basket. 

His name is Andree ; he received ns cordially, and when I ad- 
dressed him in French, he answered in English. 

We now proceeded, our approach being heralded by salutes, 
which were repeated when we arrived at the huts of the Indians. 
Here we dismounted and entered the cabin of the old Madame. 

Her husband had been a war chief, and had been killed in battle. 

Upon seeing us she wept bitterly, and when I spoke of our affairs, 
and among other things remarked that we had named our town 
Bethlehem, she observed that the town in France, where Jesus and 
the holy family dwelt, was also named Bethlehem. I inferred from 
this that what is commonly reported of the French Missionaries is 
most probably true, namely, that they taught that Christ was a 
Frenchman and the English were his crucifiers; since this woman, 
born a Christian, did herself not know otherwise but that Beth- 
lehem lay in France. 

Without trying to clear up this misapprehension, I at once told 
her of our plans and intentions, and answered all her questions 
from the fullness of the heart, although in very few words, because 
I wished to keep myself very retired for a few days. 

With Anna she soon became very intimate, and told her how 
tired she was of living among the Indians. 

It proves a hindrance in our work, both among the heathen and 
among Christians, when my birth becomes known ; for since they 
are far from looking upon matters in a spiritual light, they regard 
them in a worldly one. It is, therefore, not a good recommend- 
ation, and I am very careful to keep my rank a secret ; but an 
evil-disposed world takes a pleasure in publishing it. 

And now, dear brethren, I must again dispatch Conrad. The 
brethren at Shamokin are awaiting his return, as also the Sachem 
Shikellimy, who will be our leader among the wild Shawanese. 

It seems Monsieur De Montour, who is acquainted with all the 
Indian languages, likewise, intends to accompany us. 

Remember us and all our fellow travellers.* 



* The journal, of which the above are extracts, was begun at Shamokin and 
finished at Ostonwacken. Zinzendorf's second journey to the Indians extended 
from the 10th of August to the 30th of the same month, and his third, from Sep- 
tember 24th to November 9th, all in the year 1742. 



CORRECTION. 

In the ninth line from the bottom of page 85, read " composed" 
instead of " compassed." 



